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A RUNIC CALENDAR, 
Vicror1A AND ALBERT Museum, Room 132. 
(See ante, pp. 261, 285.) 


THE epact of a year is the age of the 
moon at the beginning of the year. Since 
twelve lunations of 29} days are but 354 days 
in all, supposing that the moon were new 
at the beginning of the year, it will clearly 
be 11 days old at the beginning of the next 
year. In any case, therefore, the epact will 
be 11 greater than the epact of the preceding 
year, with the further condition that 30 
must be subtracted from the value whenever 
possible. Assuming an initial value of 
12 (for a reason which will be seen later), 
the series of epacts will be 12, 23, 4, 15, 
26, 7, 18, 29, 10, 21, 2, 13, 24, 5, 16, 27, 8, 
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19, 30(or 0). This covers a complete Metonic 
cycle; but it should be noted that a further 
addition of 11 brings the value back to 
11 instead of 12. This is because 30 has 
been deducted each time instead of 29°53, 
which is only partly counterbalanced by 
taking the increase of epact as 11 instead 
of the more accurate value 10°88. The 
elimination of the error is almost completed 
by subtracting only 29 the last time. 

The nineteen Golden Numbers, and in- 
cidentally the epacts, have been repre- 
sented on the calendar by means of a 
futhork of nineteen runes. The futhork 
with its Roman equivalent and the numerical 
values of the Golden Numbers and epacts are 
given in the table below :— 


Golden 
Vumber. 


1 


Roman 
Value. 


F 


Runic 
Symbol. 


Epact. 
12 
23 

4 
15 
26 

7 
18 
29 
10 
22 

2 
13 
24 

5 
16 
27 

8 
19 
30 (or 0) 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


G 
E 
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The values of the Golden Numbers have 
| been assumed as the most rational and the 
|most natural arrangement. There are nine- 
| teen consecutive numbers to be represented, 
| and nineteen runes to represent them by. 
| The first rune has been assigned to the first 
|number, the second rune to the second 
| number, and so on. (It should be pointed 
| out that the runes in the above table are 
given in their correct order in the futhork. 
|In any case, the arrangement of Golden 
| Numbers on the calendar requires that the 
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runes of the futhork aie have consecu- 
tive values; the only point to be settled 
is where to start.) The values of the epact, 
on the other hand, can be calculated with 
certainty ; for, since the epact is the age of 


the moon in days on | Jan., the date of the | 


first new moon must be 31—-E Jan., E being 
the numerical value of the epact. Thus, 
by reading off from the calendar the dates 
of the new moons which occur in January 
during a Metonic cycle, and subtracting 
these dates from 31, the values of the epacts 


bhARBN 1 HX 


By way of illustrating the foregoing 


| corresponding to the ¥various runes are 
known. It is obvious from these remarks. 
| that the order of the runes of the lunar 
cycle will be that of the numerical values of 
the epacts, in descending order, Referring 
to the previous table, the order will be as 
given below. the figures being the date in 
January to which the rune belongs. (It 
will be noticed that there are vacant spaces, 
‘which is, of course, necessary when nineteen 
runes have to be spread over twenty-nine 
and thirty days alternately.) 


rea nay are 


15 16 24 26 27 «29 


remarks, the month of December is repro- 


duced below, together with the Explanatory Runes near the ferrule. 


DECEMBER. 


VEV NP ERPEPNPRRPAPNPERPEPNPRRE XP 


ae YR AP LAP 
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Explanatory Runes. 


* fr fF Ff 


Pp b R 


UREPVAV REN VAREPNEY RENPEPP PAP 


V PERV XK IANt 


The upper row of the month runes and the 
two upper rows of the Explanatory Runes 
have already been explained. To use the 
lunar information proceed as_ follows: 
Calculate the Golden Number of the year 
by adding 1 to the a.D. year value and 
dividing by 19, when the remainder is the 
Golden Number. (The addition of 1 is 
necessitated by the fact that A.D. 1 was the 
second year of a Metonic cycle, or, in 
other words, there was a new moon on 
1 Jan., B.c. 1.) Count out the Golden 


Number so found on the bottom row of | 


Explanatory Runes, and the rune indicated 
will give the dates of all the new moons of 
the year. Let 12 be the Golden Number, 


BY A AK 4 


‘then the corresponding rune is 4S and 

there is a new moon on 8 Dec.; similarly 
for the other months. To find the dates 
in the next year, take the rune which stands 
to the right of “A in the Explanatory Runes 
namely B and this is the symbol for the 
year. The December new moon is on the 27th. 
| The next Golden Number after o ts p 


(A similar remark applies to the solar cycle 
above. ) E. CHAPPELL. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHARLES DICKENS. 
FEBRUARY 7TH, 1812—JuUNE 9TH, 1870. 


(See ante, pp. 81, 101, 121, 141, 161, 182, 
203, 223, 243, 262, 284, 301.) 


On the 22nd of December, 1867, Dickens was 
again in Boston, where a delightful surprise 
awaited him. Mrs. Fields had decorated 
his rooms at his hotel with flowers and 
English holly, ‘“‘real red berries,’ while 
festoons of moss were hanging from the 
looking - glasses and picture frames. The 
next morning on his breakfast table he 
found a sprig of mistletoe (a great rarity 
in America), while enormous boughs of it 
were placed about the room. ‘This touching 
tribute came from Capt. Dolliver, of the | 
Boston Custom House, who had quietly | 
arranged for the boughs to be brought out in 
that week's Cunarder. 
Miss Hogarth, says: ‘In such affectionate 
touches as this, these New England people 
are especially amiable.’ The letters from | 
home were read in the midst of these | 
home-like Christmas surroundings, and as | 
he and Dolby sat by the fire they “ talked | 
of nothing but home and the dear ones there.” 
On Christmas Eve he read the ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ which was more brilliantly attended 
and he himself more enthusiastically re- 
ceived—than was the case at any of the 
previous readings. In the evening there 
was a dinner party at the house of Mr. and | 
Mrs. Fields. This was Dickens’s Christmas 
dinner, for Christmas Day itself had to be | 
passed on the railway, travelling to New 
York for the reading on the day following. 
Dickens was suffering from the most 
acute depression, consequent. in a_ great 
measure, on the return of the influenza, | 
and the necessity of having to leave Boston 
and travel on the day which he always | 
delighted to celebrate amidst the sweet 
surroundings of home. At the station, 
in the early morning, he found the Fields, 
Longfellow, Agassiz, Wendell Holmes, Tick- 
nor, and a host of other friends who had 
come to say ‘‘ Good-bye” and to present | 
their Christmas greetings ; but the greetings | 
ended for Dickens in a perfect breakdown | 
in heart and speech. The journey was asad | 
one, and but few words were spoken = 
nor was the depression alleviated by an | 
unlooked-for compliment. As they crossed | 
one of the rivers on a steam ferry the captain 
of the United States man-o’-war stationed 
on the river, knowing that Dickens would 
be in the ferry-boat, gave orders that as it 
passed his vessel the band should strike up 





Dickens, writing to | 











| terrific combat ensued ; 


‘God save the Queen,’ while at the same 
time the British flag was unfurled from the 
mizen mast, and a wreath of holly and ever- 
greens run up. At their lonely dinner on 
their arrival very little was said about 
Christmas, the only reference to it being 
that made by Dickens, who proposed the 
health of all the dear ones at home, and 
closed with his favourite quotation from 
Tiny Tim—“ God bless us, every one.” 

At Brooklyn the only building available 
was Ward Beecher’s chapel. As to the 
sale of tickets, it was suggested that Mr. 
Beecher’s system of disposing of the pews 
should be adopted, viz., to fix the price 
of each pew at the rate of two dollars a 
ticket (as a reserved price), and to sell the 
pews in the best positions by auction at 
a premium. Dickens would not accede to 


| this, as it would give rise to grave charges 


that he was receiving more money for his 


| tickets than the rate agreed on, so that it was 


decided to sell the pews entire at the rate 
of two dollars each seat. Both Dickens and 
Dolby describe the scene at the sale of the 
tickets as “‘ amazing.’ There were crowds 
in the street all night, as at New York and 
Boston, and the cold being intense, they 
kept up a huge bonfire, sleeping around it in 
turn on their mattresses, and enjoying their 
suppers, each man having a little bag of 
bread and meat, two blankets, and a bottle 
of whisky. Just about daybreak, how- 
ever, a body of police appeared, the idea 
having suddenly occurred to them that in a 
narrow street, composed of wooden houses, 
a bonfire was a source of considerable 
danger to that part of the city. Accordingly 
they made a raid on the bonfice, and a 
the New Yorkers 
got the worst of the fight. and the Brooklyn 
men got the best of the tickets. : 

The weather remained intensely cold, and 
there was so much floating ice in the river 
that Dickens had to leave a pretty wide 
margin of time for getting over the ferry. 
Mr. Beecher being present in his pew, 
Dickens sent to invite him to come round, 
and “found him to be an unostentatious, 
evidently able, straight-forward, and agree- 
able man; extremely well-informed, and 
with a good knowledge of art.” 

Dickens had now completed rather more 
than a quarter of the number of readings 
he intended to give in America, and on the 


| 15th of January, 1868, he remitted to Coutts’s 


10,000/. in English gold, retaining over 
1,000/. to go on with. 
JoHN CoLLiINns FRANCIS, 
(To be continued. ) 
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PRIVILEGE AND LICENCE TO 
PUBLISH. 
{See ‘‘ With Allowance,” ante, pp. 48, 135.) 


A PRIVILEGE and licence appears to have 
conferred or ratified a copyright at various 
times in England and other countries. 

The earliest example which I have found 
among my books is one granted by the 
Emperor Charles V., dated 6 Jan., 1534, to 
Petrus Apianus, concerning his ‘ Inscrip- 
tiones Sacrosancte Vetustatis,’ Ingolstadii, 
1534. It gives to the author a copyright 
for fifteen years from the date of publication 
of the book. The penalty for infringement 
is the transfer to him of the pirated copies 
and a fine of ten marks of pure gold, half 
to go to the Imperial purse, and half to 
Petrus Apianus or his assigns. 

There is a very similar licence in ‘ Scrip- 
tores Historie Romane,’ with copperplate 
engravings, Heidelberge, 1743-8, granted 
by the Emperor Charles VII. to the editor 
Benno Casparus Haurisius. The copyright 
dates from the signing of the licence, 19 Sept., 
1743, and is for fifteen years. 

In Bayle’s ‘ Historical and Critical Dic- 
tionary, translated into English,’ 1710, is a| 
Royal privilege and licence, granted to Jacob 
Tonson and his assigns, &e., by William III. 
The fourteen years’ copyright dates from | 
the licence, 21 April, 1701. It is signed *‘C. 
Hedges.” There would be only some five | 
years left when the book appeared in the time 
of Queen Anne. C. Hedges signs a privilege | 
and licence in Laurence Echard’s ‘ History of 
England,’ vol. i., in favour of Jacob Tonson, | 
his heirs, &c., as from Queen Anne, dated | 
6 Feb., 1705/6. It is for ‘‘ Two large 
Volumes in Folio.” The term is for fourteen 
years from the date of the privilege. Vol. i. 
appeared in 1707, but vols. ii. and _ iii. 
did not appear until 1718. As the privilege 
and licence concerned a “‘ Compleat History,” 
perhaps it covered the third volume. 

A Royal privilege and licence was granted 
by George II. to Thomas Longman, John 
Shuckburgh, Thomas Osborne, Charles Hitch, 
and Stephen Austen, their heirs, &c., dated | 
13 Dec., 1743, for the sole printing, publish- | 
ing, and vending of the 3rd ed. of Thomas 
Salmon’s ‘ Modern History; or, The Present | 
State of All Nations,’ with cuts and maps by | 
Herman Moll. The licence cites that the | 


en enteneeesttoen 





The three volumes were published in 
1744-5-6 respectively. The licence, with 
copyright for fourteen years from its date, 
13 Dec., 1743, appears in each, with the 
signature ‘* Carteret.” 

According to the ‘ Political Dictionary,’ 
published by Charles Knight & Co., 1845-6, 
vol. ii. p. 574, s.v. ‘ Press, Censorship of,’ 
the licensing system was finally abolished 
in England in 1694. This, I suppose, refers 
to censorship as to whether a book was 
morally and politically fit for publication. 

In ‘ Venerabilis Hildeberti....Opera,’ &e., 
Parisiis, 1708, I find ‘‘ Privilege du Roy ” 
(Louis XIV.), signed ‘‘ Bulteau,” dated 
24 Jan., 1706, granted to Antoine Beau- 
gendre. It gives a copyright of ten years 
from the date of the privilege. The infrac- 
tion is punishable by the confiscation of the 
pirated copies and a fine of 1,500 livres, 
of which one-third would go to the King, 
one-third to  Hotel-Dieu de Paris, and the 
other to the petitioner or his assigns, with 
all costs and damages. After this privilege 
and the account of its having been registered 
comes the statement that Antoine Beau- 
gendre has parted with his rights in the 
above privilege to Laurent le Conte, Libraire 
& Paris (the publisher), according to an 
agreement. 

A ‘Privilege du Roy”? may be found in 
‘Relation d’un Voyage du Levant,’ by 
Pitton de Tournefort, 1727, signed ‘* Fou- 
quet,’’ dated 12 Dec., 1714, and granted to 
le Sieur Claude Rigaud, director of the 
Royal Press of the Louvre. The term of 
copyright is twelve years from the date of 
the privilege, and the fine 3,000 livres, to 
be shared as above. Apparently the copy- 
right was extinct before the publication of 
the book. Le Sieur Rigaud conveyed his 
privilege two days after its date to certain 
‘* Libraires de Lyon.” 

The Roman imprimatur—e.g., in ‘Museum 
Odescalchum,’ Rome, vol. i., 1751—appears 
to be enly a certificate declaring that the 
book may be printed, it having been read 
by the appointed censor or censors, and 


| found to contain nothing against the Catholic 


faith or good morals, and to be a book of 
erudition, &c. Vol. icontains one certificate 
before the ‘“‘Imprimatur.” Vol. ii., pub- 
lished 1752, contains three. 

In the English licences no penalty is 
stated. In the earliest of the three referred 


petitioners had declared that they could not ‘to the copyright is to be enforced by the 
get their full profit and benefit without Master, Wardens, and Company of Sta- 
“Our Royal Licence and Protection.” | tioners. In the other two the enforcement 


(In addition to the above-named publishers, js entrusted to the Stationers as above, and 
‘J. Rivington ” appears on the title-page.) | to the Commissioners and other officers of 
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Customs and all other Officers and Ministers 
whom it may concern. 

I have used the words “ copyright ’’ and 
“pirated’’ as being close enough to the 
meanings in the Latin, English, and French 
phrases. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





InscRtIPTION AT Sta. MARIA DEGLI ANGELI, 
Romer.—In the Bodleian Library, among the 
‘ Carte Papers,’ vol. ceviii. (Nairne’s Papers), 
is the following note :— 

** Journal du sejour de S.M.B. 4 Rome, 1717 
(James III.}.—Lundi 21 [Juin] Jour anniver- 
saire de la naissance du Roy....Vers Vheure a 
peu pres de la naissance du Roy Mgr. Bianchini 
s’etant transporté a l’Eglise des Chartreux y fit 
placer une inscription gravée sur du cuivre dans 
un endroit ou le soleil doit luire justement dessus 
le jour et heure de la ditte naissance en memoire 
de ce que S.M. s’est trouvée ce jour la 4 Rome 
commencant sa 30™° année dans lemoment méme 
que le soleil est dans le solstice & son plus haut 
point de l’Ecliptique ; et ce qui est plus remar- 
quable selon Mgr. Bianchini, ce n’est justement 
qu’aprés une revolution de 29 ans complets que 
le soleil se peut retrouver exactement A ce point 
aVheure precise queS.M. a été née.’ —Fos. 349 v., 
350. 

Does the above inscription still exist in situ 
in the church of Sta. Maria degli Angeli ? 
R. Twiacer, F.S.A. 


LONGFELLOW’S SONNET ON St. JOHN’s, 
CaMBRIDGE.—This begins :— 
I stood beneath the tree, whose branches shade 
Thy western window, Chapel of St. John! 
And hear its leaves repeat their benison 
On him whose hand thy stones memorial laid. 
As this sonnet stands (Albion ed.) between 
another on ‘ Woodstock Park’ and a third 
on ‘ Boston’ (Line.), the reader naturally 
takes it to refer to our St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and its chapel. This was con- 
secrated in 1869, its foundation stone having 
been laid in 1864 by Mr. Henry Hoare, a 
generous contributor to the cost of the tower. 
In 1868 Longfellow visited Cambridge, and 
also St. John’s College, as appears from his 
‘ Poems of Places’ (1876)—all of which relate 
to England and Wales. The sonnet first 
appears, I believe, in an edition of 1879. 
Unfortunately no tree, in living memory, 
ever stood on the spot described, nor is the 
expression “stones memorial” quite suit- 
able to a foundation or corner stone. 

There is no doubt that the poet means 
“St. John’s Memorial Chapel (Cambridge, 


U\S.)....built in 1870 by Robert M. Mason of 
Boston as a memorial of his wife and brother.... 
not only for the students of the (Protestant Epis- 
copal Theological) School, but also as a free 
church for the students of Harvard.’’—‘ Harvard 
and its Surroundings,’ by King and Ivy, 1878, 
ith ed., 1886. 


The expression “ stones memorial’? now 
becomes clear, and the ‘benison”’ has: 
‘more point. Neither tree nor sonnet is 
/mentioned, but at p. 86 is an engraving 
| which shows a tree close to the west window, 
| 





The school is not connected with the Uni- 
versity: hence neither it nor the chapel 
is mentioned in the ‘ Official Guide’ to the 
‘latter (1899*). There are several editions 
of Longfellow with notes, but in none have 
I found any note on this passage. 

The church and school, to judge from the 
map, are within a stone’s throw of the 
poet’s old home, Craigie House. The St. 
John meant is, as appears from the rest of 
the sonnet, the Evangelist. W. A. CG 

Cambridge. 


Human Skutis as Drinxinc-Cups.—It 
may be worth while to observe—as pointed 
out, for example, by O. Schrader in_his 
‘ Real-Lexikon der Indogermanischen Alter- 
tumskunde’ of 1901, p. 277—how closely 
related in different languages are various 
expressions signifying a cup, or bowl, and 
a skull or cranium. Compare, ¢.g., Fr. 
téle and Med. Lat. testa, M.H. Germ. kopf 
and Med. Lat. cuppa. The statements of 
ancient and medieval historians, such as 
Herodotus, Livy, and Paulus Diaconus, 
frequently quoted, to the effect that 
human skulls were used as drinking-cups 
among several barbarous tribes, have been 
corroborated by excavations of prehistoric 
human skulls which served this purpose 
with savage or primitive races all over the 
earth. There is, however, the strange 
phenomenon to be noted that such drinking- 
cups were, and are still, found to be used for 
two entirely opposite reasons—either as 
trophies of a slain enemy or serving as loving- 
cups, and kept as sacred relics in memory 
of a dear relation or friend to whom they 
originally belonged. Cf. ‘ Menschenschiadel 
als Trinkgefisse,’ by Richard Andree (the 
well - known ethnologist. recently called 
away), in the Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, 
1912, fase. i. H. KReEss. 


‘“My MONKEY ’s UP.’’—The expression is 
familiar in the sense of “‘I am angry.’ 
I came upon a classical parallel lately in the 
‘Lysistrata’ of Aristophanes :—Avow tyv 
éuauris tv éyo 3) (vv. 683-4). The gender 
of fs is, of course, explained by the fact 
that a woman is the speaker. 

ALEX. LEEPER. 

Trinity College, University of Melbourne. 








* The only one I have been able to consult. 
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Sir CHaRLes JAMES NapieR’s ‘ HAROLD.’ 
—I have discovered a curious error with 
regard to this officer in ‘ The Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ It is said that 
‘“ here [i.e., in Normandy] he wrote his work 
on the colonies, and also an historical romance 
on William the Conqueror. Another work, 
entitled ‘ Harold,’ has disappeared.” 

As @ matter of fact, ‘ William the Con- 
queror ’ and ‘ Harold’ are one and the same. 
The work was originally called ‘ Harold.’ 
After the author’s death the manuscript 
could not at first be found—as is stated in 
the author’s life; eventually, however, it 
was discovered and published, with a preface 
by Sir William Napier, in 1858, under the 
title of ‘ William the Conqueror,’ the change 
of title being evidently due to the fact that 
Bulwer Lytton had published his * Harold’ 
ten years before. W. A. Frost. 

16, Amwell Street, E.C. 


PHILIPPS: BioGRAPHICAL NoTE.—In my 
copy of the original edition of Philipps’s 
‘Treatise enumerating the Most Illustrious 
Families of England who have been raised 
to Honour and Wealth by the Profession of 
the Law,’ London, 1686, 8vo, there are 
various MS. notes in a contemporary hand. 
At the end of the dedication to Lord Chan- 
cellor Guilford, beneath the name of H. 
Philipps the compiler, is the note: ‘ Of 
ye Temple. Kinsman to Sr. Amb: Philipps 
Serje’ at law, Mr Lisles Fa: in law.” This 
might interest some future inquirer. 


G. B. M. 


THE CLAPPER OF MENDE.—In 1580 heathen 
Protestants destroyed the bells of Mende 
Cathedral (Lozére). The clapper of one 
of them, the ‘* Marie-Thérése’ or ‘ Sans 
Pareille,” still exists, and is to be seen 
standing on a little pedestal near the N.W. 
portal of the church. 

“Une curieuse légende veut que toute femme 
qui touche au monstrueux bloc de métal soit 
assurée, dans Vannée qui suit, d'une maternité 


des plus heureuses.”"— Guide des Etrangers a | 


Mende,’ p. 23. 
St. SwITHIN. 


THE PrRsONAL NAME ALMROTH.—What 
is the origin of this name, familiar to many 
of us as the Christian name of a well-known 
physician? The form of the word seems 
to point to a German origin. Is Almroth 
known as @ family name in Germany ? 
If so, in what part of Germany ? 

If I may be allowed to guess, I would say 
that Almroth was originally a local name, 
and that the second element -roth is a word 
meaning a forest-clearing, occurring in 


/many place-names in Thiiringen and Hessen. 
| It is the same word as the -royd in Holroyd, 
Acroyd, Huntroyd. The first element Alm- 
| doubtless denotes the name of an occupier 
of the clearing, and is probably an abbre- 
viation of Allmen, a shortened form of 
| Adalman (man of noble birth). For the 
‘loss of the dental compare Albrecht (Albert) 
for O.H.G. Adalberaht. A. L. MAYHEW. 
Oxford. 


THE Duke or WELLINGTON’s STONE 
CorFin.—The following cutting from The 
Illustrated Western Weekly News of 23 March 
seems almost worth a corner in the columns 
of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Mr. Joseph Rowe, the oldest inhabitant in the 
Treverbyn district, who had reached the age of 
93 years, passed away on the l4th inst. He was a 
native of Luxulyan, and for many years worked in 
the stone quarries in that district. On the death 
of the great Duke of Wellington in 1852, an order 
for a stone coftin to enclose the shell with the 
remains of the Duke was placed with the proprietors 
of the Luxulyan Quarry. Joseph Rowe was em- 
ployed upon this work, which took two years to 
complete. After a suitable stone had been hewn 
from the mass of rock, the antiquated stone saws 
were used to cut it into the proper shape, and 
before the contract could be fully executed a large 

quantity of sand was hauled to the quarries from 
| the Lanescot mines for polishing purpeses. A con- 

siderable amount of public interest was displayed 

in the event, and numerous visitors purchased from 

Rowe and his co-workers chippings of the rock as 

mementoes, which considerably added to their 
| income.” 





HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


Visa DE VIA FERRATA.— 

Optima Thorleius pecori fert liba: laborans 
Parva jecur reficit pilula Carteril. 

Persius, hdc nostro, vocat, utere flore saponum : 
Cerula Reckitti lina micare facit. 

Addita, quid melius ? puro recipe hordea lacti : 
En! tanti Horlicius muneris auctor ego, 

Hee ubi rus foedant, et porro, ‘ advertite ’ 

clamant, 

Attoniti properant Di Dryadesque fugam. 


C. B. Mounz. 


WILTSHIRE Purases.— The following 
| strange expressions are, as far as I know, 
peculiar to Wiltshire:— 

1. ‘As hard as Brazil.” 
Brazil wood. 

2. ‘As sour as a wig.’’ Presumably an 
old or unclean wig. 

3. ““ As deep as Garrick.’ 
here used in the sense of artful. 

4. “As fess as Cox’s pig.” ‘“‘ Fess” 
means eager ; but what of Cox and his pig ? 

5. “To go through Shrubb’s_ copse.” 
To say of a man that he has been “through 
Shrubb’s copse ’’ means that he has known 
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adversity: that the thorns and brambles 

of life have marked him. The particular 

copse may possibly be known to followers of 

the Tedworth hounds. B. B. 
[3. See 3S. xi. 469; 10S. viii. 251, 376.] 


CORNISH RIMES IN AN EprrapH. (See 98. 

xi. 146, 216; xii. 51.)—The subjoined from 
The Royal Cornwall Gazette of 7 March may, 
though not in rime, be added in the interests 
of the Cornish language :— 

““In the new cemetery at Paul, near Penzance 
over against the old one where one sees the 
epitaph of Dolly Pentreath, there is the following, 
upon a headstone of granite :— 

“In loving memory of Peter, the beloved son 
of Peter and Alice Jacka, who died 24th April, 
1910, aged 34 years. Also Peter and John, their 
children who died in infancy. AN DEW BITHOL 
YU THE GILAN, HAG A WOLLAS YU AN DYUVREGH 
VITHQUETHEK. The Eternal God is thy refuge, 
and underneath are the everlasting arms.—Deut. 
Xxxiii. 27. 

“The stone is marked as the work of W. H. 
Snell, of Newlyn, and the Cornish translation is 
from the pen of Mr. Henry Jenner, of Bospowes, 
Hayle. It is also worth noting that the mono- 
gram IHS, which occurs on the western doorway 
of Paul Church, may be quoted to show that it 
was in use long before the time of Ignatius of 
Loyola, who did not invent it, as has been imagined 
by some, but merely continued its use from me- 
dizeval times.”’ 

J. B. McGovern. 


Davip Lioyp, WINCHESTER SCHOLAR, 
was born at Rosgill in Carnarvonshire. His 
mother was of the Bodwell family, and he 
had a Jesuit uncle who went by the name of 
Father Buckley. 

He went to Shrewsbury School, aged 13 ; 
but was at once removed to Worcester 
Collegiate School, where he stayed three 
years. In 1618 he became a scholar of 
Winchester College, and appears in Mr. 
Kirby’s ‘Winchester Scholars’ as then 
aged 12, though according to his own account 
given in Foley, iv. 521, he was really 16. 
After four years there he crossed to Calais 
and proceeded to Liége, where his uncle was 
Jesuit novice-master, and was received into 
the Catholic Roman Church. After nine 
months at St. Omer, in the College there, he 
was admitted to the English College at 
Rome, 11 Oct., 1622, and took the College 
oath 1 May, 1623. He received minor 
orders 1623, became subdeacon March, 
1626, deacon April, 1626, and priest 13 April, 
1626, and left for the mission 24 Aug., 1629. 
Afterwards he was procurator for many 
years of the College at Piacenza. He was 


drowned in the Channel while returning to 
England, about 1650. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 








Queries. 


We must request correspcndents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.—I am 
anxious to find where the following frag- 
ments of verse were first issued. Can 
‘N. & Q.’ assist me ? 

There in that smallest bud lay furled 
The secret and meaning of all the world, 
Perhaps if we had never met, 
I had been spared this vain regret, 
This endless striving to forget. 
Those rude days are gone 
When creeds were taught by headsman’s sword, 
Scaftfolds were pulpits for the word, 
Doctrine by faggots shone. 
They serve me in princely fashion, 
In the wrong as well as the right; 
They give all the heart can long for, 
Except the light. 
Choked in the muddy deep 1 deem’d him dead, 

His white bones rotting on the shore of France ; 

Yet but this hour 1 saw him. ’Tis no dream, 

No nightmare juggle. 

ASTARTE. 


‘Stated time is a hedge to duty, and defends it 
against many an incursion and temptation to 
omission,” 

I believe I read this half a century ago in 
one of Adam Smith’s works. Am I correct 


in my quotation and authorship? In what 
work does it occur ? E. BD. F. 
A Dickens PxrayHousE.—In one of 





the larger Californian cities—San Diego, I 
think—I remember seeing a fairly large 
building labelled ‘* The Pickwick Theatre.” 
It would be interesting to know what other 
theatres exist, whether under the American 
or the British flag, which bear this sort of 
witness to the perfect affection felt for that 
pre-eminently manly, charming, and clever 
** Britisher.” J. G. CUPPLEs. 
Brookline, Massachusetts. 


EUGENE ARAM AS_ PHILOLOGIST.—Can 
any of your philological readers give me a 
reference to any fuller appreciation of Eugene 
Aram’s work in philology than is contained 
in Dr. Richard Garnett’s article in the 
‘D.N.B.,’ or Havelock Ellis’s brief estimate 
in ‘The Criminal’? I am convinced that 
Aram began, if he did not complete, a 
Celtic dictionary at Lynn, other than the 
‘Essay on a Lexicon, with Specimens,’ 
written in York Castle. The young woman 
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who was his mistress at Lynn hawked this 
dictionary about in London in after years. 
It never saw the light. The ‘ Essay’ 
remained in Yorkshire, and was the property 
of the Master of Richmond Grammar School 
in 1832. 

Are Aram’s etymological derivations of 
vir, magister, beer, apple, beagle, Nid, 
Eboracum, &c., entirely fanciful? Does 
any philological journal or work of that class 
refer to him? The impression I get of his 
general scholastic character is that he was 
ingenious, but superficial. 

E. R. Watson. 


Ensor Famity.—A MS. pedigree in my 
possession gives the following descent :— 

“James Ensor, of Aston, Warwickshire, 
born about 1688, married in 1712 Hannah, 
daughter of — Ward, Esq., of Aston. Their 
son and heir George Ensor, born 1717, married in 
1739 Elizabeth, daughter of W. Bird of Stafford- 
shire, whose son and heir Samuel Ensor, born 
1747, married in 1774 Mary, daughter of — Clarke 
of Yardley, Warwickshire, whose elder daughter 
Mary Ensor married Edward (Lewis) Roberts 
(? of Oswestry).”’ 

Can any reader kindly confirm this de- 
scent and refer me to sources? What 
connexion, if any. had James Ensor with 
known families of the name ?_ Any reference 
to Edward Roberts will also be appreciated. 
His son Charles William Lewis Roberts, 
captain 2nd Ceylon Regiment, married 
Nancy Hamilton Lever. Please reply airect. 

W. Roserts Crow. 

Camelot, Park Hill Road, Wallington, Surrey. 


CAMDEN Society : ‘ Lona Aco.’—I should 
be grateful for some information about the 
publications of the Camden Society. Are 
they still being issued ? if not, when did 
they cease? and is the Society extinct ? 
I have forty-five volumes, beginning with 
the first issue. 

Also, I wish to know something of Long 
Ago: a Journal of Popular Antiquities. 
The first volume, dated 1873, came into my 
hands some years ago, and I found in it 
several articles written by my father—a 
constant contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ But he 
never mentioned it to me, nor was there a 
copy found among his books after his death. 
I have never seen it advertised. Is it still 
in existence? if not, how many volumes 
were issued ? It was edited by Alexander 
Andrews. E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 

[The Third Series of the Camden Society publica- 
tions are being issued by the Royal Historical 
Society, whose offices are at 6 and 7, South Square, 
Gray’s Inn, W.C.] 





Mayor - GENERAL JAMES STUART AND 
HEREFORDSHIRE. — Major - General James 
Stuart of Torrance, who was the chief actor 
in the arrest of Lord Pigot, the Governor 
of Fort St. George,in 1776, had, it appears 
from private correspondence, a country 
house in Herefordshire, at which he stayed 
before he went out to the East Indies in 
1775; and a neighbour of his was a Mr. 
Woodhouse, who, among other property, 
owned some land called Greyly Wood. 
Can General Stuart’s house be identified 
at the present day ? Does the name Wood- 
house still appear among those of the county 
people ? and does ‘‘ Greyly Wood,”’ which 
had been turned into a garden, still exist 
under that name ? J. PENRY LEwIs. 


‘Tur DoG IN THE SERVICE OF PRIMITIVE 
Man.’—I seem to remember a reference to 
a recent book or paper bearing the above 
title. Could some reader kindly give me 
the name of the author, and also that of 
the magazine or periodical in which the 
article appeared ? L. L. K. 


SreRRETT.—I should feel greatly obliged 
if any reader would enlighten me as tu the 
meaning or composition of the word or 
proper name Sterrett, alias Starratt, Storrett, 
and Stirrett. There are people of this name in 
the North of Ireland who are said to have 
come from Lochaber in Scotland c. 1600, 
Is it a Seotch Gaelic name—Starraidhe ? 
or is it a diminutive of Starr, also a proper 
name? And which is the older form, 


Sterrett or Starrett ? 
J. J. O’ FARRELLY. 


MazzINI AND VOLTAIRE.—In his essay 
entitled ‘ Byron and Goethe’ (Scott) Maz- 
zini writes :— 

‘* Before he [Byron] came, all that was known 
of English literature [in Italy] was the French 
translation of Shakespeare and the anathema 
hurled by Voltaire against the intoxicated 
barbarian.” 

Will some one kindly give us the Voltairean 
original ? M. L. R. BRESLAR. 


BaGenaL: Hamitton.—l. Bagenal, Bag- 
nell, or Bagnall in Ireland.—Are there any 
pedigrees extant of this family ? 

2. Hamilton of Mauchlinhole. — Claud 
Hamilton of Mauchlinhole (dead before 
1636) had a brother Robert, burgess of 
Dundee, who had two sons, John of Mauch- 
linhole (living 1636) and Robert (dead by 
1653). John had a son Robert (living 1642, 
dead by 1654), and a daughter Anne (living 
1654), who married Robert Acheson of 
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Sydserff. To Claud, in 1620, Sir James | 
Hamilton of Bangor, co. Down, granted 
‘*an honorary gift, pension, or salary of 33/7. 13s. 4d. 
by the year for divers good causes and considera- 
tions, and for the love and affection that he has 
for said Claud Hamilton.”’ 

I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
give me particulars of Claud’s parentage 
and connexions. W. RosBerts Crow. 


MAGPIES AND WATER.—A native of 
Norfolk informs me that magpies have been 
known to drown themselves in a pail of 
water through looking at their reflection, 
and pugnaciously plunging in. Is this so, 
or merely an East Anglian farmer’s tale ? 

J. LANDFEAR Lucas, 


EcKWALD THE DWARF IN GOETHE.—In 
chap. xvi. of ‘Wilhelm Meister’s Travels,’ 
Goethe refers to the creation of dwarfs, 
especially mentioning Eckwald as their king, 
famous in authentic history. Is this a mere 
invention of Goethe's ? Tuomas FLINT. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


MepAts: Cort. Joun Dunn.—Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ give me—(1) a descrip- 
tion of the two medals granted to the officers 
and men of the ‘‘ Reggimento Inglese ”’ 
who served under Col. John Dunn and fought 
in the Italian War of Independence under 
Garibaldi, 1860-61 ; or (2) the date of Col. 
Dunn’s death ? PALERMO-VOLTURNO. 


C. L. CuristiINnecKE.—I have a portrait 
of an English gentleman signed and dated | 
by this artist, 1773. I shall be glad of any 
information about the nationality of the 
painter, and any account of his life and 
works. JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street, W. 


“Map OF THE Patus oF Lire.”—In my 
childhood I used to play with a puzzle 
bearing this title. At the top of the map 
was “ Parental-Care Hall,” from which 
issued two paths—one to the right, and one 
to the left, ending at the bottom in “‘ Peaceful 
Ocean ’”’ and “ Bottomless Pit ’’ (I think) 
respectively. In the centre, near the top, 
was “ Love-Learning Pasture,” and close 
to it, but just across the border of the evil 
paths, was ‘“‘ Novel Flower-Bed.”” The map 
was published in London, I believe, about 
the end of the eighteenth century. Can 
any one furnish author and date? The 


British Museum Catalogue fails to record 
it, so far as I can discover. 
ALBERT J. EDMUNDS. 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 








THoMAS WALKER, SERJEANT-AT-LAW.— 
I desire to ascertain through your valuable 
journal something of the history of the above 
person. He was created Serjeant in 1772, 
having been admitted to the Middle Temple 
in 1746, and called to the Bar in 1752. He 
lived at 26, Lincoln’s Inn Fields till about 


| 1803, when it is thought he retired to an 


estate in the neighbourhood of Halifax, 
Yorks. He had two sons, Thomas and 
Charles, both members of the legal profes- 
sion. I should be much interested to know 
to what family of Walkers—presumably a 
Yorkshire ifamily— Mr. Serjeant Thomas 
Walker belonged ; also, what was the name 
of the estate he inherited, and whether 
any of his descendants besides myself are 
now living. C. W. Danvers WALKER. 
Boisland, Burnell Road, Sutton, Surrey. 


SHROPSHIRE ADVENTURERS.—In ‘ N. & Q.’ 
some time ago I met with the following :— 

“ Francis Carlton and Thomas Hunt, esquires, 
held a grant of 1,240 acres in the baronies of 
Ganycastle and Kilcoursie, King’s Co., Ireland, 
under the ‘ Act of Settlement,’ in trust for them- 
selves and other ‘ Shropshire Adventurers.’ ” 
This, I believe, is taken from the Public 
Records of Ireland, 1829. _ ; 

I should be greatly obliged for any infor- 
mation respecting these ‘Shropshire Ad- 
venturers.” SALOPIAN. 


ARMS FOR IDENTIFICATION.—I have @ 
good-sized blazon on canvas of the following 
arms; date about 1700. Can any one 
identify them ?— 

Gules, per fesse nebuly argent; over all a bend 
azure. 

Crest: Above an earl’s coronet, out of a mural 
crown argent, a talbot’s head azure, langued gules. 

Supporters : Two talbots murally gorged. 

Motto: ‘‘Tu ne cede malis.” 

R. G. BarTELOT. 


St. George's, Dorchester. 


NoTIcE OVER THE Door OF AN OLD 
EncusH Hovuse.— ‘‘ Essuyez les_pieds, 
soufflez le nez, et laissez les chiens dehors !”” 
The fact that pocket-handkerchiefs were not 
in ordinary use until modern times adds 
force to the inscription—preservation of 


the floor from filth was the object. Is 
this notice anywhere in eee” 2 aie 


Tur LITERARY FUND FROM 1850 to 1865. 
—Where can I consult the names of those 
who were recipients from this Fund for the 


period named ? W. J. C. 
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BaLiAD OF Lorp LOVEL AND THE 


Lapy Nancy Beti.—To what Lord Lovel, | 
when, and where, did the old ballad refer, 


the first and ninth stanzas of which were 
as follow :— 
Lord Lovel he stood at his castle gate 
A-combing his milk-white steed, 
When up came Lady Nancy Bell 
To wish her lover good speed. 


Lady Nancy was laid in St. Pancras Church, 
Lord Lovel was laid in the quire, 
And out of her bosom there grew a red rose, 
And out of her lover's a brier. 
Samu. COMPSTON. 
Rawtenstall. 


PROVERBS AND PHRASES: 1. THE DUTCH- 
MAN’s ANCHOR.—When an article has been 
left at home, I have often heard the remark, 
“Tt is like the Dutchman’s anchor, at 
home.” Can anybody tell me the origin of 
this ? A. G. KALey. 


2. ‘* SATAN REBUKING SIN.’ — What is the 
origin of this saying ? ; 


J. D. 


Vicars oF St. LEONARD, ExetTreR.—Infor- 
mation is sought respecting any of the 
following: (1) Nicholas Redwood (1675-8) : 
(2) Thomas Lee (1691-1708); (3) George 
Moore (1767-78) ; (4) Samuel Ryder Weston 
(1778-80); (5) William Sweet (1827-31); 
(6) Edward Houlditch (1831-40). Please 
reply direct. 

T. CANN HuGues, M.A., F.S.A. 

78, Church Street, Lancaster. 


HERALDIC CHARGE: ITS MEANING.—Will 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ please say what 
the Moor’s head, right arm, and dagger on 
some coats of arms mean ? Upta, 


LONGEVITY ON THE BORDERS OF THE SEA. 
—Writing in 1830, Christopher Anderson 


(in his * Historical Sketches of the Native | 
Trish and their Descendants ’) remarks that | 
in each of the four Irish provinces instances | 
of longevity are most numerous in the | 
He takes | 


counties bordering on the sea. 
the figures from the last Census of his time. 

Does the same proportion exist now in 
Ireland and Great Britain as regards the 


seacoast ? WitLtiaAM MacArtTuour. 
Dublin. 


T’Anson.—What is the explanation of this 
surname thus written—though I think I 
have seen it ‘‘ Ianson”’ ? J. T. F. 

Winterton, Lincs. 


BAKER PETER SMITH.—Some account of 
this author or a reference to a life of him is 
desired by J. H.R. 


Replies. 


“ETHROG,.” 
(11S. v. 249.) 


INFORMATION about this word may be found 
in the ‘Jewish Encyclopedia,’ in Buxtorf’s 
Lexicon, and in Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
Bible’ (iii. 1421). The word occurs im the 
Targum, but not in Biblical Hebrew, and is 
used to designate the citron (kitpov), the 
Citrus medica cedra, the Median apple (malum 
medicum of Pliny). The “ ethrog”’ is used 
with the ‘‘ lulab ” (the sacred fasciculus) at 
the Feast of Tabernacles. By tradition “the 
fruit of the goodly tree ” in Lev. xxiii. 40 is 
taken to be the citron. It is supposed to 
be a lucky thing to see an “ethrog” in a 
dream, as this is regarded as an assurance 
that the dreamer is precious before the 
Creator. It is believed that a woman with 
child who bites into an ** ethrog ” will bear 
a male child. 

One of the Arabic names for the citron is 
turujja, a word derived from the same root 
as the Targum word “ ethrog.” 

Much interesting information about the 
cultivation of the citron is to be found in 
Hehn’s ‘ Wanderings of Plants.” Weare told 
there that in many parts of Italy the fruit 
was cultivated solely for the Jews at their 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

For ceremonies connected with taking the 
‘*‘Julab,’” see Authorized Daily Prayer Book 
(Hebrew and English), p. 218, and * Jewish 
Encyclopedia.’ A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


This interesting query calls for extended 
explication, especially as it affords a favour- 
able opportunity to throw light on an 
admittedly obscure passage in Scripture— 
Prov. xxv. 1l. Now if I have carefully 
garnered in the spirit of a somewhat alle- 
gorical passage in the Talmud, Eruchin 32, 
the Biblical ordinance of Lev. xxiii. 40,* 


’ 





|known to us as “the arbang mineem ’ 
—four ‘‘favoured” kinds of Nature’s 
| handiwork —viz., the esroug, the lulav, 
| hadissim, and ngarvi nachal, distinctively 
associated with the ritual (domestic and 
| synagogal) of the Feast of Tabernacles, was 
| not a permanent feature thereof until Ezra 
| set the seal of his mighty genius on Judaism, 
| somewhere between the years 480 and 440 B.c. 
| Whether this theory be correct or not, it is 





* ©“ Boughs of goodly trees” in the Authorized 





Version of the Bible, but “‘ the fruit of goodly trees ” 
in the Revised Version. 
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an indisputable fact that the doctors of the 
Talmud (as may be gathered from Tractate 
Succah, cap. 4), relying primarily,as they were 
wont to do, upon tradition, found very little 
direct inspiration in Leviticus, ibid., where 
the citron (esrowz) is designated a pree 
eitz hodor (‘‘ fruit of some aromatic tree’’). 
The four integral specimens requisite to 
fulfil this delightful precept are the citron, 
the palm-branch (lulav), myrtle (hadass), and 
the willow. The willow, representing the 
oi woAAot of the afore-mentioned allegory, 
was employed to bind the several ‘* staves ”’ 
or spearheads of the lulav (king) and to 
support him in his dignified ‘‘ wavings”’ = 
blessing his people. The citron (queen), 
when conjoined with the lulav, signifies the 
association of power with beauty—intellect 
and nature in happy union. The myrtle 
supplies the idea of the court and officers of 
state, the great middle classes, and the 
aristocracy. The various happy wavings 
and rustlings of the palm branch occur in 
modern days during the appointed “ cir- 
cuits ” by the Chazan, the officers, and the 
congregants round the ‘‘almemar” (or 
praying-dais). 

In Palestinian times these ‘ circular 
tours’ proceeded during the performance 
by the high priest of the antique rite 
called “nissuch hamahyeem,’ or pouring 
water over the altar, in the presence of 


a vast concourse of Hebrews. Of this 
picturesque ceremony we _ get graphic 


glimpses in the pages of our celebrated 
historian Graetz, who records a very thrilling 
scene in the Temple, one Succoth morning, 
during the ministry of Alexander Janneus, 
high priest in the Maccabean period, who 
was pelted with a terrific hail of citrons by 
the ferocious Pharisees, and driven from 
the altar at the hazard of his life. Succah 36 
describes how the wealthy “‘ nobs,’” and the 
*““ bloods ” of the Sadducean caste. in those 
days indulged their fancies and developed 
their artistic proclivities, fed by a stream 
of Hellenism and a species of Kabbalistic 
theosophy, from which, about a century 
Jater, sprang the Neo-Platonism of Philo 
and the Alexandrine school of Midrashic 
thought. They strengthened the palm 
branches with circlets of gold or silver, 
and attached “ holders’’ of gold or silver 
for the bunches of myrtle and_ willow. 
With their ‘“‘esrougeem,’ reposing in 


“caskets” studded with costly jewels, in 
one hand, and with their palm branches 
decorated with gold and myrtle in the other, 
they strode, in the flashing sunlight of a 
September morning, through the streets 





and wynds of old Jerusalem, bearing them 
gallantly up the steep Mount of Olives into 
the precincts of the Temple. It must have 
been a glorious sight. Caskets were recom- 
mended by the Rabbins (Succah 34) in 
order to protect the “‘ pittom ”’ or citron tip 
—a thing of rare beauty, and highly prized 
by the cognoscenti (for not every citron is 
suitable for ritual usage), great care having 
to be taken lest they become “ posul” 
(damaged). 

The ‘‘ casket ” referred to in the query is 
one of those boxes, and will possibly explain 
the passage in Prov. xxv. 11, usually trans- 
lated ‘‘ apples of gold,” &e. Solomon, when 
casting about for some pictorial trope or 
metaphor to express prudence and good 
taste, no doubt bethought him of the silver 
caskets showing off the citrons in the 
‘** succahs ” (booths) of his richer subjects, 
‘‘ Words discreetly spoken are like citrons of 
gold in silver caskets.’ ‘‘ 'Tapuach”’ pre- 
sents this difficulty ; though derived from 
‘“nafach”’ (to be scented), it suggests the 
citron, but does not fulfil the conditions 
of Canticles ii. 3, where ‘‘ sweetness ’’ implies 
some fruit other than the citron, unless the 
Palestinian kinds were sweet. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


“ Ethrog”’ is the Chaldee word 3..N8 for 
citron, which is the fruit of the ‘‘ goodly ” 
trees (Lev. xxiii. 40). The palm branch, 
citron, myrtle, and willow are used by the 
Jewish community in synagogue during the 
first seven days of the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Sometimes citrons are kept in a simple 
cardboard box ; sometimes, as in the case 
of the late Chief Rabbi Dr. Hermann Adler, 
in a handsome ornamental gilt case. 

The name “ Chaikir ” should be Chaikim. 





The spelling of “ ethrog,” according to the 
‘ Jewish Encyclopedia,’ should be * etrog. 
It is the citron, the fruit of a tree of the 
orange and lemon family, and is oblong 
in shape, and sometimes as much as sIx 
inches in length. The skin is thick and some- 
what hard, fragrant, and covered with pro- 
tuberances. The pulp is white and sub- 
acid. The north of India is assumed to be 
its native home. On p. 262 of vol. v. of 
the ‘ Jewish Encyclopedia ’ there is an illus- 
tration of a silver box for the etrog. It is 
evidently two of these boxes, or cases, which 
Dr. Adler, the late Chief Rabbi, bequeathed 
to his friends. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE, F.R.S.L. 





Bolton. 
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The ‘ Jewish Encyclopedia,’ vol. v., 1903, 
has an article of about two columns (with 
illustrations) on ‘“‘etrog”’ (as the word is 
there spelt), and defines it as the citron 
(xitpov). The ‘“etrog,” we are told, is 
used with the ‘‘lulab” at the Feast of 
Booths, or Sukkot. It is one of the fruits 
suggested as having been the forbidden fruit 
of which Adam and Eve ate in the Garden 
of Eden. FreDK. A. EDWARDS. 

[Mr. IsRAEL SoLoMoNS and Mr. H. DARLEY 
EVANS are also thanked for replies. The latter 
refers to Tristram’s ‘ Natural History of the 
Bible * for a bibliography of the subject. ] 





THe THAMES (11 S. v. 45, 225).—I think 
most people will agree with Pror. SKEAT 
that “it is safest to say that we do not 
know what Tamesis really meant,’ but it 
would be interesting to know his reasons for 
stating it is “‘probable”’ this form is of 
Celtic origin. The tendency of his note is 
to show that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to associate it with a Celtic root. 

The Celtic names of rivers, such as Avon, 
Exe, Usk, Dee, Derwent (Darenth, Dart), 
are usually simple and direct, and there is 
no ambiguity about their meaning. The 
names of the French rivers are largely 
Celtic, and this quality is also found in them. 
The Celts, however, were not the original 
inhabitants of either France or Britain, and 
for the names of several rivers in both coun- 
tries I think we must go back to an earlier 
race. I believe the word Tam or Tem to 
be Ur-Aryan, for it can hardly be attached 
to Iberian or Basque. I hold it to be 
distinct from Tam. 

_ The termination in Tam-esis was probably 
given by the Celts, perhaps to distinguish 
the large and important river from those 
now known as the Thame, Teme, and pos- 
sibly Tamar. It is analogous to the water, 
bourn, or brook which the Angles and Saxons 
often tacked on to the Celtic names of 
streams. 

Some of the largest rivers in this country, 
as well as on the Continent, may be referred 
to this primeval tongue. Among these 
is the Severn, which, though possessing a 
W elsh name, is certainly not of Celtic 
origin. Its root is Sam or Sab, and it is 
related to the French Sambre. 

The study of river-names is a fascinating 
pursuit, and, if scientifically worked up, 
might lead to important historical generaliza- 
tions. In this direction no one in England 
seems to have taken up the mantle of Arbois 
de Jubainville. W. F. Pripeaux. 


» 


I rejoice in what, perhaps, I am too 
sanguine in hoping may prove the death- 
blow given by Pror. SKEAT to the proposi- 
tion that the name ‘‘ Thames” can be 
explained as derived from a Celtic word 
signifying ‘‘ quiet, still.” It is very im- 
probable that a primitive people would 
apply such an epithet to the most restless 
feature in the landscape, nor would it be 
appropriate as distinguishing the Thames 
from among the other rivers of Southern 
England, which all, as a rule, run with a 
placid current. It is to be noted also that 
the quiet reaches which form such a charm- 
ing feature in the Thames have chiefly been 
created by the construction of navigation 
weirs and locks, which had not come into 
existence when speech in the Thames 
Valley was Celtic. While it is certain that 
all place-names originally had a distinctive 
meaning—descriptive, commemorative, or 
(more rarely) imaginative—it is difficult 
sometimes to dissuade those persons who 
are attracted to speculate on their ety- 
mology from sheer guessing, which only con- 
fuses the issue. The meaning of ‘‘ Thames” 
must be written off for the present as 
insoluble. 1f a solution is ever reached, it 
will probably come by comparative analysis 
of other names of British rivers which appear 
to be variants of the same vocable. 

In both the main branches of Celtic 
speech—Brythonic and Goidhelic—the con- 
sonant m is subject to what has been termed 
aspiration, by which it either acquires the 
|sound of v or w or is practically silenced. 
The name of Vortigern, ruler of South- 
Eastern Britain in the fifth century, affords 
a familiar example of this process, being @ 
Brythonic compound, mawr teyrn=magnus 
tyrannus, great ruler. 

This softening of the m suggests a common 
origin for a great number of British river- 
names similar to that of Thames: Tamar 
(on which stands Tiverton, i.e., Tamar 
town), Tavy, Teifi (the Welsh f is sounded 
v), Towy, Teviot, Tweed, Taw (in Wales 
and Devon), Tay (written Tava by Ptolemy), 
Teith, Teign, and Tyne (in Northumberland 
and East Lothian). 

In the county of Linlithgow there are two 
small rivers still bearing their original 
generic name in Gaelic, though the specific 
suffix has been lost. The more easterly of 
these is the Almond, which preserves the 
sound of the unaspirated amain=amnis, a 
river. 

The more westerly stream is called the 
Avon, from the aspirated form amhain, 
which in the west of Ireland is still further 
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softened into Owen—e.g., the rivers Owen- 
more and Owenbeg, the Great and Little 
Avons. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Pror SKEAT, at the second reference, con- 


demns the attitude of those who assume to | 
interpret the names of natural objects by | 


what they happen to know about Celtic. 
In connexion with his remarks, I beg leave 
to quote three sentences from Prof. George 
Dottin’s ‘ Manuel pour servir & l’Etude de 
A ghee A 
lAntiquité Celtique,’ 1906, pp. 86-7 :— 
“Si lon essaie de déterminer le sens de ces 
noms propres, on ne peut guére se flatter d’aboutir 
& autre chose qu’d d’ingénieuses hypothéses. 
La coincidence entre un élément d’un nom propre 
vieux-celtique et un mot conservé dans les 
langues celtiques peut étre purement fortuite.... 
Il est donc probable que, quelque précision 
phonétique que l’on mette a ces étymologies, un 
grand nombre d’entre elles sont fausses.”’ 


ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


* LILLIBULLERO ’ (11 S. v. 28, 111, 194).—A 
Scotch ballad, modelled after ‘ Lillibullero,’ 
alike both in air and metre, and in 
the same vein, levelled against the Young 
Pretender, is given in ‘ A Collection of Loyal 
Songs for the Use of the Revolution Club,’ 
third edition, printed in Edinburgh, 1752, 
a few years after the second Jacobite rising, 
by Hamilton, Balfour & Neill. It contains 
SIX verses, and commences :— 

O Brother Sandie, hear ye the news ? 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
An army’s just coming without any shoes, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
To arms, to arms, brave boys, to arms, 
A true British cause for your courage doth call, 
Court, Country, and City, against a banditti, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
The last three verses say of the Young 
Pretender :— ; 
If this shall surprise you, there’s news stranger yet : 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. : 
He brings Highland money to pay British debt, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
To arms, to arms, &c. 
You must take it in coin which the country affords, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
Instead of broad pieces, he pays with broad 


swords, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
To arms, to arms, &c. 
And sure this is paying you in the best ore, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la, 
For who once is thus paid will never want more, 
Lilli Bullero, Bullen a la. 
To arms, to arms, &c. 


The collection has reference to the English 
Revolution of 1688-90, and is eulogistic of 
the Duke of Cumberland and his army in 


putting down the rising in Scotland in 1745. 








On the Jacobite side came, in 1779 (only 
twelve copies are said to have been printed), 
the song-book, ‘The True Loyalist, or the 
Chevalier’s Favourite.’ A copy — accord- 
ing to a pencil note on my Revolution Club: 
song-book, made by Mr. A. Gandyne, 2, 
Elm Villas, Richmond Road, Hackney, in 
1862—is stated to have been sold at Tite’s 
sale for 10. Wirit1am MacArtTHour. 

Dublin. 


TRUSSEL Famity (11 S. v. 50, 137, 257). 
—Is it quite certain that Sir Wm. Tressel, 
at the last reference, and Sir Wm. Trussel 
are the same ? How did the name “ Trus- 
sel’? come about ? It does not appear to 
have been a territorial name, though in 
co. Stafford there was a place named 
Tresel. I should be glad to hear something 
of this family in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, especially of their origin in 
Norman times. I am particularly interested 
in them because the Trussels of Cublestone 
and the Swynnertons of Swynnerton were 
next-door neighbours temp. Edw. II.; and 
while the Trussels had for arms Or, a cross 
flory gules, the Swynnertons bore Arg., a 
cross flory sable. 

In 17 Edw. II., December, 1323, the 
hundred of Tirehill, co. Staffs, presented 
that Roger de Swynnerton had assisted in 
the flight beyond sea of Wm. Trussel of 
Notehurst, the King’s enemy and rebel. 
Where was Notehurst ? 

C. SwWYNNERTON. 


According to Montagu Burrows, ‘The 
Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire,’ pp. 48-74, 
‘“* Sir William Trussel was the stepson of Oliver 
de Bordeaux—a wise and able man, of Gascon 
descent, whose ancestor Peter, or Pey, de Bor- 
deaux was Seneschal of Gascony in the reign of 
Henry III. Like the De Brocas, he was con- 
stantly employed in Gascony as well as in Eng- 
land; like them, constantly about the Court, he 
became a wealthy proprietor of land. On the 
death of John of London, Constable of Windsor 
Castle, in 1318, Edward II. conferred his estates 
in Windsor and the neighbourhood on Oliver 
and Matilda his wife, ‘ pur son bon service’.... 
From 1319 to 1325 he was Constable of Windsor 
Castle and Chief Forester, having possession of 
the manor of Old Windsor.” 

Burrows adds at p. 60 that 
*“perhaps he owed something to Trussel, his- 
stepson, a leading member of the Lancastrian 
faction....who was employed both as admiral 
and ambassador, and whose family served with 
distinction for more than one generation.” 

The grants made to Oliver by Edward II. 
‘* had been confirmed and extended to this faithful 
officer by Edward III..... but when he and his 


wife died childless... — representative 
to carry on his name, and his wealth went to 
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Sir William Trussel....the King was under no 
such obligations to the stepson, Trusse!. Thus 
he resumed all the royal grants to Oliver in Old 
and New Windsor, Winkfield, Ascot, and Eton, 
all of which he ‘rejoined and united to the 
castle and manor of Windsor,’ giving Trussel, by 
way of compensation, the manor and advowson 
of Eton Hastings.” 

On p. 49 Burrows says :— 

** Oliver’s property has a special interest of its 
own, fora large part of the lands which Edward III. 
consolidated and formed into the royal demesne 
at Windsor, for the purposes of his new palace 
and park, had been held, under the Crown, by 
Oliver de Bordeaux.” 

Trussel witnessed two of the Brocas 
deeds: a ‘‘ Deed of Remembrance,” as 
‘** Willame Trossel,” in May, 1332, and a 
grant, in May, 1354, as ‘‘ Dom? W® Trussel. 
mil.’’ The second deed is witnessed also by 
** Olivero de Burdeaux.”’ 

With reference to Sir William Trussel being 
present at the siege of Calais, Montagu 
Burrows quotes—at p. 70—from a rare deed 
giving an account of the force present :-— 

“ By far the largest proportion of the 975 
knights in the army were enrolled under the 
banners of the Prince of Wales, Henry Duke of 
Lancaster....The names of these knights, amount- 
ing to 708, are not given. But the following 
sixty-eight knights commanded companies of 
their own, and accordingly have both their names 
and arms recorded: (inter alios) * Sir William 
Trussell, 4 knights, 9 esquires, and 18 archers.’ ” 


A correspondent writing from Slough 


says ‘It may be advisable to make as 
complete a schedule as possible of the 


various appointments held by Sir William,” 
and contributes two, taken from Sir Harris 
Nicolas, ‘ History of the Royal Navy,’ vol. ii. 
pp. 526-7: (a) Admiral of the Western 
Squadron, appointed 18 Feb., 1339; (bd) 
Admiral of the Northern Squadron, 20 Dec., 
1342. JouNn L. WHITEHEAD, M.D. 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight. 


Tor-HatT IN SCULPTURE (11 S. v. 146, 233, 
295).—The Leeman statue at York is not 
‘*‘a thing of beauty,” but when I saw it last 
there was no top-hat in the composition, 
and it is hardly likely that such an appendage 
has since been provided. I am surprised 
to find that what the French have begun 
to call the “ huit reflets ’’ is so often repre- 
sented in British art. 

The Rev. J. Witicock of Lerwick 
kindly writes to tell me that the Prince 
Consort is shown, top-hat in hand, in his 
statue opposite to St. George’s Hall, Liver- 
pool, and that street-Arabs used to compete 
with each other in endeavouring to lodge 
orange-peel in the cavity. 


St. Swi THIN. 
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Sopu1a Howe (11 S. v. 249).—In Chan- 
cellor Ferguson’s ‘Cumberland and West- 
morland M.P.’s,’ it is stated that Miss Howe 
was a maid of honour; that she had an 
intrigue with the Hon. Anthony (‘‘ Nanty ”’) 
Lowther; and that she thereafter died of 
a broken heart. Lowther was a son of the 


| first Viscount Lonsdale, and a brother of 








the second and third. He was M.P. for 
Cockermouth, and afterwards for Westmor- 
land, and died unmarried in 1741. He was,, 
of course, not the Anthony Lowther men 

tioned by Pepys. DIEGO. 


** Sophia, daughter of General Emanuel Howe 
by Ruperta, a natural daughter of Prince Rupert. 
She died in 1726, with a blemished reputation 
and a broken heart.” 

Note on Stanza X. of ‘ Mr. Pope’s Welcome 
from Greece,’ Gay’s ‘ Poems,’ vol. i., edited 
by John Underhill (‘‘ The Muses’ Library ”’). 
Routledge, n.d. The stanza _ begins 
follows :— 

See next the decent Scudamore advance 
With Winchilsea, still meditating song ; 
With her perhaps Miss Howe came there by chance, 
Nor knows with whom, nor why she comes «long. 
See also ‘ Letters to and from Henrietta, 
Countess of Suffolk, and her Second Hus- 
band the Hon. George Berkeley, 1712-1767,’ 
2 vols., 8vo, 1824, vol. i. pp. 35-6 :— 

* It is now a matter of history that poor Sophia 
was betrayed soon after the date of these letters 
into the last indiscretion, and she died, in 1726, with 
a blemished reputation and a broken heart. Her 
too favoured lover was Mr. Anthony Lowther, 
brother of Henry, Viscount Lonsdale.” 

Reference is also given in a note to Sir 
C. Hanbury Williams’s poem describing the 
Duchess of Manchester’s ‘ Morning ’ :— 

At Leicester House her passion first began, 

And Nunty Lowther was a proper man; 

And when the princess did to Kew remove 

She could not bear the absence of her love, 

But flew away.... 

Of Lord Hervey’s celebrated ‘ Epistle 
of Monimia to Philocles’ (Dodsley, vol. iv. 
p- 82), Miss Howe was the heroine. See 
also Pope’s ‘What is Prudery ? Lines to 
Miss Howe.’ Won. H. PEEr. 


as 


Lucius (11 8. iv. 449, 5384; v. 59, 138, 
234).—Mr. R. UssHer’s careful report on 
the Lucius question (as it stood in 1903) 
needs emendation in two particulars. First, 
the negation intended to be conveyed in 
the statement, ‘ Gildas knows nothing of 
Lucius [therefore, &c.],’”> may be balanced 
by the statement, ‘‘ Gildas knows nothing 
of Germanus of Auxerre, therefore,” &c. 
Secondly, ‘‘ King of Britain” does not 
render the ‘‘ Rex Britanniarum ” of Bede, 
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‘H.E.,’ I. iv. That means ‘“ King of the 
Britannias,”’ 7.e., of the Roman provinces 
in Britain. The absurdity of the meaning 
-does not warrant misrendering of the words. 
Bede, unfortunately, distrusted his authority 
—the late -seventh-century ‘Liber Ponti- 
ficalis.. The words in that record are 
“* Lucio rege Britannio,” and the adjectival 
form in -dus, though almost unique as regards 
derivatives from the Latin noun Britannia, 
is rather common as regards other land- 
names of the same ending; e.g., the 
adjectives Assyrius, Ausonius, Beotius, 
Caledonius, Hesperius, Lydius, all derive 
from proper nouns in -ia. 

Prof. Harnack, in his paper ‘ Der Brief 
des britischen K6nigs Lucius an den Papst 
Eleutherius,’ read on 19 May, 1904, stigma- 


tizes ‘“ Britannio”’ as corrupt, and com- 
mends Bede for ‘correcting’ the * Liber 


Pontificalis.’ Bede wrote ‘‘ Rex Britanniz * 
in ‘H.E.,’ V. xxiv., and in ‘ Chronica 
Maiora,’ cap. 331. Prof. Harnack says we 


might expect Britannie in the ‘ Liber 
Pontificalis.” But why? Rex Britannius 


=‘ the Britannian king,” and the seventh- 
century papal historiographer may have 
used the unusual form in order to avoid 
a racial adjective. He was not necessarily 
ignorant of the fact that there were kings 
in Britain who were not British. ; 

Prof. Harnack’s position comprises the 
following facts: (1) In an ancient fragment 
giving the names of the burial-places of 
the Twelve Apostles we find ‘*‘ Thaddeus et 
Iudas in Britio (Beruto, MS. P.) Edesse- 
norum.” (2) The full style of the ninth 
Abgar of Edessa was Lucius -Elius Septimius 
Megas Abgarus IX. (3) He was the only 
Abgar who bore the name of Lucius. (4) He 
reigned from 179 to 216, (5) Eleutherius was 
Pope from 174 to 189. (6) In his time the 
ruler of Edessa and his subjects became 


Christians. (7) Lucius Abgar built Birtha 
at Edessa. 
Prof. Harnack’s reasoning is that 


that the ‘‘ Unform ”’ 


** Lucius’ stands ; 


i272) NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Britannio misrepresents ‘‘ Britio,”” and that | 


Britio does not equate Beruto of MS. P., 
but ‘‘ Birtha.’”’ Hence the legend does not 
concern Britain. 

Now birtha is a plural, Harnack says. 
It means die Palatien, i.e., the palatia, or 
palaces. Birtha was built on a hill, in a.p. 
206, in consequence of an inundation of the 
lower town of Edessa in 201. The authority 
for these statements is the Chronicle of 
Edessa, the ninth entry in which is rendered 
by Harnack thus: “zum Jahre 517=post 
Chr. 205/6: Es baute Abgar die Palatien 
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(‘ Birtha’) in seiner Stadt.’ How, then, 
could Lucius Abgar write to Eleutherius 
and date from Birtha in or before 189? 
How could Thaddeus and Judas-Thomas 
have been buried there c. a.D. 50? Why 
did the compiler of the list of apostolic 
burial-places turn the plural birtha into the 
singular Britium? Lastly, how came it 
that the papal historiographer made such 
confusion? The ninth Abgar of Edessa 
was well known to Sextus Julius Africanus, 
to Eusebius, Jerome, and Bede. The con- 
nexion between Edessa and Rome in Eleu- 
therius and Lucius Abgar’s time is un- 
questionable ; but the addition of ‘* Edesse- 
norum ”’ to the forms Britio, Beruto, must 
date from post 205, even if we admit that 
Britium=Birtha. But that is not neces- 
sary. The phrase “‘ Beruto Edessenorum ” 
is conglomerate of two traditions: one, that 
Judas-Thomas laboured at Edessa, the other 
that he passed from Edessa to Berytus 
(Beirit in Syria), and died there. 
ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


Cabrol in his ‘ L’Angleterre Chrétienne’ 
says :— 

** De nombreuses hypothéses ont été proposées 
pour trouver Vorigine de cette légende. Zimmer 
pense qu’elle fut inventée vers la fin du VII. 
siécle, pour soutenir les arguments des repré- 
sentants de VEglise romaine contre les préten‘ 
tions des Bretons. M. Harnack voit dans Lucius- 
Abgare IX. d’Edesse, transformé par une erreur 
de lecture en roi breton. Ces explications ne 
sont pas trés satisfaisantes. I] est difficile en 
tout cas qu’un roi breton, au_ Il. siécle, ot il n’y 
avait pas de rois bretons, ait écrit 4 Rome et 
qu'on lui ait envoyé des missionnaires. Gildas 
ne sait rien de ce fait; et Béde ne le connait 
que par le ‘ Liber Pontificalis.’ ” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Mr. Jonas is right. he ‘ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle’ does mention Eleutherius and 
Lucius (see Prof. Earle’s edition, Oxford, 
1865, pp. 8-9), but the mention does not 
occur in the Chronicle proper. It is found 
in the Preliminary Chronology, under the 
date of A.D. 167, between the notices of the 
accession of the Roman Emperors Marcus 
Aurelius (155) and Severus (189). It is thus 
a simple chronological note. 

W. A. B. CooLipGce. 

In his article on Pope St. Eleutherius in 
‘The Catholic Encyclopedia’ Mgr. J. P. 
Kirsch, Professor of Patrology and Christian 
Archeology in the University of Fribourg, 
Switzerland, goes into the question at some 
length, and seems to incline to Dr. Harnack’s 
hypothesis to which Mr. CooLiDGE refers. 
Dr. Harnack’s paper is there stated to be 
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printed in ‘Sitzungsberichte der Berliner 
Akademie.’ 1904, I. 906-16. Mgr. Kirsch 
says of the statement in the ‘ Liber Ponti- 
ficalis ’ (which. he says, is “‘ a compilation of 
papal biographies that in its earliest form 
cannot antedate the first quarter of the 
sixth century ’’), ‘“‘ Hic accepit epistulam a 
Lucio Britannio rege ut Christianus effi- 
ceretur per ejus mandatum,” that it is. 
historically speaking. 
and is rejected by all recent critics.” 
cording to Harnack, the king in question 
was Lucius -Elius Septimts Megas Abgar IX, 
of Edessa. 

As to the patron saint of Chur, the Ca- 
puchin, Father Otto Jéron, in his article 
on Chur in ‘The Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
says :— 

“The first mention of a Bishop of Chur (St. 

Asimo) is at the Synod of Milan, as early as 451 
(Mansi, iv. 141)....According to local traditions, 
the first Bishop of Chur was St. Lucius, a reputed 
King of Britain, who is said to have died a martyr 
at Chur about the vear 176, and whose relics are 
preserved in the cathedral.” 
He refers to G. Mayer, ‘ St. Luzi bei Chur, 
Lindau, 1876. The first reference to St. 
Lucius of Chur, according to Mgr. Kirsch, 
occurs in an eighth- or ninth-century 
manuscript. 

As to dates, I see Mr. UssHer states that 
St. Eleutherius was Pope from 177 to 193. 
According to the current ‘ Catholic Direc- 
tory,’ he was Pope from 182 to 193. c- 
cording to Mgr. Kirsch, he was Pope from 
c. 174 to 189. In any case we may be safe 
in assuming that the relics in Chur Cathedral 
are not those of a British king. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


_MatTTHEW Fern, JAcoBITE (11 S. v. 150. 
257).—My version of the song is this :— 

As I was going to Temple Bar, 

I met King William in his car: 

I took up a turnip, and knocked him down. 

And bade him give up King James’s crown. 


COW. RR: 


BioGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED: 
EpMuND Bacon (118. v. 229).—This was 
Sir Edmund Bacon, second baronet, eldest 
son of Sir Nicholas Bacon, the first baronet 
of Redgrave, who was the eldest son of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal. He married the Hon. Philippa 
Wotton, daughter and coheir of Edward, 
Lord Wotton of Morley, but dying without 
issue on 10 April, 1649, was succeeded in 
the title by his brother Robert. He was 
executor, in 1624, to the will of his sister 


Anne, the wife of the last Sir Robert Drury 
of Hawstead. 


** quite improbable, | 
Ac- | 


His own will is dated 1648. | 


| and by it he left 30/7. to the ‘‘ town of Hal- 


‘stead neere Bury,” the interest of which 
| was to be paid to the sexton of the parish, 
or some other appointed person, for the 

‘* well looking to the two toombes in that church, 
| the one being the tombe of S* Robert Drury and 
| my deare sister his wife, and thother that of my 
| neece Elizabeth their daughter.’— Bury Wills’ 
| (Camden Society). 

CHARLES DRURY. 

In Chauncy’s ‘Herts’ it is said Sir 
| Nicholas Bacon of Gorhambury had a son 
| Sir Edmund Bacon (of Redgrave, in Suffolk), 
| Bart., who was his heir. Sir Nicholas was 
| Keeper of the Great Seal in 1558, and died 
|in 1579. May not the son be the Edmund 
your correspondent is seeking ? I should be 
glad of further information about Edmund 
Bacon. It seems strange to me that Sir 
Nicholas made more of Francis and Anthony, 
sons of his second wife. He had by his first 


wife Edmund and two other sons. Chauncy 
does not give her name. M.A.Oxon. 


DANISH NATIONAL FLAG (11 S. v. 249).— 
There is only one Danish national flag, the 
Danebrog, the origin of which is said to be 
connected with the victorious campaign in 
1219 of King Waldemar II. against the 
heathen Esthonians. 

Hans C. Andersen made a poetic slip 
‘in mixing the flag up with the national, not 
royal, coat of arms, the three lions and nine 
| leaves of the water -lily—not hearts, which 
{this heraldic device was erroneously sup- 
| posed to represent. W. R. Prior. 


| The royal banner of Denmark bears the 
royal achievement placed upon the Danne- 
| brog. The arms of Denmark proper are: 
Or, semé of hearts proper, three lions passant- 
| guardant azure, armed gules, crowned of the 
| first. A. R. BAYLey. 





AUTHORS OR EXPLANATIONS WANTED 
‘(11 8. v. 230).—1. Probably refers to the 
| outbreak of the Pastoureaux, or Shepherds 
|(so called from their supposed simplicity), 
which for atime led astray even Blanche of 
Castile, while her son, Louis IX. of France, 
was a captive in Egypt in 1250. 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


15. This extract is from ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s 
Apprenticeship, book v. chap. xvi. See 
Carlyle’s translation, vol. ii. p. 59, Popular 
Edition :— 

“Ere long he must feel how true it is, that 
doubt of any kind can be removed by nothing but 
activity.” 

It is quoted also in ‘ Sartor 





Resartus.’ 
P. C. Parr. 


| 
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CARRONADES (11 S. v. 251). — A very} CHARLES ELstTos (11 S. iv. 210, 257, 317, 
interesting and very curious account of | 413).—I now give the copy of the inscription 


the makers of carronades will be found in a 
work published in 1883, entitled 
Professional Recollections by a 


| on Mrs. Jane Elstob’s monument in Beacons- 
‘Some | field Church, promised in the issue of 14 Oct. 
Former | last. 


It is fixed on the south aisle wall, 


Member of the Council of the Incorporated | just to the right of the south entrance, and 


Law Society,’ 
Company. 
Upton. 


in a chapter upon the Carron 


EvizABETH PoLtack: ELizABETH HELME 
{11 8. v. 189).—The latter’s novel, ‘ 


close of the eighteenth century, and must 
have been dramatized by the former lady 
in 1840. I do not find Mrs. Helme’s bio- 
graphy in any of the current English books 
of reference, but there are articles on her 


in Firmin Didot’s ‘ Nouvelle Biographie 
Générale’ (Paris, 1858), and in Michaud. 


She died in 1816, and wrote 
Farmer of Inglewood Forest,’ 
Lovely Orphan,’ ‘ Magdalen,’ 
novel, ‘Instructive Rambles 
an epitome of Plutarch’s * Lives,’ ‘ Maternal 
Instructions,’ histories of England and 
Scotland for girls, besides numerous trans- 
lations. The novel in question was trans- 
dated into French and other languages. 

N. W. HILL. 


also ‘The 
* Louisa, the 
an. historical 
in London,’ 


New York. 


a THE MEMORABLE LADY ”~ : MEREDITH 
(11 S. v. 228).—I have been informed that 
this refers to Madame de Staél, but in which 


of Madame de Staél’s works the “spiral” 
phrase occurs I have not been able to 
ascertain. M. A. C. 


Meret Arms (11 8S. v. 228).—Merriott, 
Thomas, divine and author, Steeple Langford 
(died 1662), eminent native of Wiltshire 
(‘The Family Topographer, by Saml. 
Tymms, 1832, vol. ii.). 

Anselme Jenner and Mary Merret, 17 Jan., 
1726; Hezekiah Merrett and Ann Jenner, 
23 July, 1764, Stonehouse (Phillimore’s 
‘ Marriage Registers, Gloucestershire ’). 

R. J. Fyxmore. 

Sandgate. 


According to the Powell or Ashmole 
Roll, the arms of Sir John de Meriet were 
barry of 8. TERTIUS. 


BoyYDELL’s CATALOGUES (11 8. v. 251).— 


: | 
I have most of the Catalogues issued by | 


John Boydell and his successors here. and 
shall be pleased to show them to Mr. ABRA- 
HAMS if he cares to call upon me, 
ALGERNON GRAVES. 
42, Old Bond Street, W. 


St. Clair | 
of the Isles,’ was first published about the | 








| the Six Clerks’ 


is worded as under :— 
Near this place 
are deposited the remains of 
M™ Jane Elstob daughter of 
Lewis Elstob Esq’ of Wiggenthorpe 
in the county of York 


she died July the xxv. MDCCLXXIX 
aged LXIX. 
L. H. CHAMBERS. 
Amersham. 


**SunG By REYNOLDs IN 1820” (118. v. 88, 
72, 237).—There are two other stanzas com- 
nt the song, which is known as * The 
Brummagem Lad.’ As the lines are seldom 
met with, I transcribe the second and third 
stanzas :— 
Go back to Brummagem, 
For bread from the 
enough ; 

Moulsey, whose turf is the sweetest to tread on, 
Candidly owns you’re a good piece of stuff. 
But hot heads and slow hands are utterly useless, 
When Israelite science and caution awake ; 
So, prithee, go home, youth! and pester the Jews 


while you vea head on; 
Fancy is light weight 


ess, 
And work for a cuélet, and not for a stake. 
Turn up the raws at a fair or a holiday, 

Make your fist free with each Brummagem rib, 
But never again, lad, commit such a folly, pray, 
As sigh to be one of the messmates of Crib : 
Leave the P.C. purse for others to handle— 

Throw up no hat in a Moulsey burnt sun ; 


Bid adieu ,to the twopenny port [sic] to Jack 
tandall, 
And take the outside of the coach—one pound 
one!” 


In The Scottish Journal of Topography, 
Antiquities, Traditions, d&c., vol. ii. p. 255, 
where all three stanzas are given, it is stated 
that a ‘“‘ MS. note on copy formerly in the 
possession of the late J. H., Esq., W.S.,” 
contains the following words :— 

‘ Written for a wager by an e minent northern 
aieeie. and inserted in the ‘ Remains of Peter 
Corcoran,’ a review of which will be found in 
Blackwood.” 

The review alluded to is probably the article 
entitled ‘ Sketches of Pugilism,’ contained in 
Bla kwood’s Magazine, vol. v., 1819. 

W. Scort. 


THE Six CLERKS’ OFFICE: JAMES CLARKE 
(11 S. v. 188).—For a very full account of 
Office and the names of the 
Six Clerks themselves. see the Introduction 
to ‘An Index of Chancery Proceedings 
Reynardson’s Division), vol. i., by Mr. 
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FE. A. Fry, being vol. xxix. of ‘“ The Index 
Record | 


Library’’ issued by the British 

Society, 124, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

KX, Y.-Z. 

County BIBLIOGRAPHIES (II S. iv. 
v. 30. 178, 196, 276).— 

Nort humberland——Hodgkin 


(T.), The 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Literary | 


History of the Roman Wall (Arch, Aliana, | 


xviii. 83-108). 

Hodgkin (T.), Suggestions for a New 
County History of Northumberland (Arch. 
liana, N.S., xv. 54-63). 

Welford (R.), Locals Muniments (Arch. 
Eliana, xxiv. 128-77). 


Clephan (James), Early Printing in New- 
castle (Arch. Aliana, N.S., vii. 267-71). 

Hodgson (J. C.). The Brumell Collection of | 
Charters (Arch. Aliana, xxiv. 115-23). 

Fallow (T. M.), Abstract of Deeds in the 
Muniment Room, Kirkleatham Hall, 
to the Chantry of the B.V.M. in Chester-le- 
Street Church (Arch. Aliana, xxiv. 124-5). 


| 
| 


rel iting | | 


in | 


Ogle (Sir Henry A.), Local Charters 
the B.M. (Proc. Soc. Antiq. Newcastle, x. 
170). 


Welford (Richard), Early Newcastle Typo- | 


o 
oo” 


graphy (Arch. A¢liana, Third Series, iii. 


151). 
Martin (Miss M. T.), Index to North- 


umbrian Inquisitiones Post Mortem (Proc. | 


Soc. 
Burman 
the 
(Proc. Soc. 
ii. 42-4). 
Craster (H. H. E.), The 
Waterford’s MSS, at Ford Castle (Proc. 
Antiq. Neweastle, Third Series, ii. 36-8). 
Craster (H. H. E.), Note on 
Deeds (ibid., ii. 838-41). 
Boyle (J. R.), Christopher 


(Dr.). Manuscripts relating to 


Antiq. Newcastle, Third Series, 


Marquess of 
Soc. 


some 


Hunter's Copy 


of Bourne's History of Neweastle (Arch. 
ABliana, N.S., xv. 167-91). 

Cf. Henry Bourne, the Historian of New- 
castle, by Rev. E. H. Adamson (Arch. 
Abliana, N.S.. xi. 147-53). 

Adamson (Rev. E. H.), Notices of Dr. 


Thomlinson, the Founder of the Thomlinson 
Library (Arch. Aéliana, N.S., x. 80-87). 
Thompson (Henry), Reference Catalogue of 
Books on Northumberland, 1888. 
Heslop (R. O.), Bibliographical List of 
Works on the Northumbrian Dialect (English 
Dialect Soc. Publications, 1896). 


Catalogue of the Reference Library, New- 
a -on-Tyne. 
Nottinghamshire—Ward (J.), Descriptive Cata- 


logue of Books relating to Nottinghamshire, 
with Supplement, 2 vols., 1892-8. 


Ward (J.) Manuscripts relating to the 
County of Nottingham, 1900. 

The Nottingham Public Library has a 
special collection relating to the county. Cf. 


also J. P. Briscoe’s Contributions to the Biblio- 
graphy of Notts, 1888. Godfrey (J. T.), 
Notes on the Bibliography of Notts, 1891. 


Thoroton Soc. Catalogue of Engraved Por- 
traits, by J. T. Godfrey and C. B. Stevenson, 
1900. 


Antiq. Newcastle, Third Series, ii. 27-30). | 


Building of Holy Island Fort in 1675-6 | 


Orde | 





| Oxfordshire—Madan (Falconer), 


488 ; | 


Cropper (P. J.), Bibliotheca Nottingham- 
ensis (Sufferings of the Quakers in Notts, 
1649-89), 1892. 

Shipman (J.) and Carr (J. W.), Biblio- 
graphy of the Geology of Notts, 1893. 

Rough List of 
Manuscript Materials relating to the History 
of Oxford, 1887. 

Madan (Falconer), The Early Oxford Press, 
a Bibliography of Printing and Publishing at 
Oxford, 1468-1610 (Oxford Hist. Soc.). 
Oxford, 1895. 

Madan (Falconer), Oxford Books. vol. ii-» 
being matter supplementary to the author’s 

The Early Oxford Press,’ 1895, and 
now containing a detailed survey of 
the Oxford Pamphlets, Proclamations, and 
Treatises of the Civil War, 1642-8. Oxford, 
1912. The book presents an account of the 
literature of the University and of the City 
of Oxford up to 1650. 

Manning (Percy), Manuscript Materials 
for Oxfordshire Topography in the Library 
of the Society of Antiquaries (Berks, Bucks, 
and Oxon Archeol. Journal, ii, 99-106). 

Aplin (Oliver V.), Bibliography of Birds 
of Oxfordshire, in his Birds of Oxfordshire. 
Oxford, 1889. 

No bibliography exists of Oxfordshire. 

Rutland—There is no bibliography of this county, 
but a fragmentary list may be found in the 
Catalogue of the Oakham Lending Library, 
yp. 41-4 (Oakham, 1900). See also The 
Rutland Magazine, vol. i. (1903-4), article 


on Thomas Blore (historian of Rutland), 
under heading ‘The Bibliography of Rut- 
land.’ 


Shropshire—Walcott (Mackenzie E. C.), An Intro- 
duction to Sources of Salopian Topography. 
Reprinted from the Transactions of the Shrop- 
shire Archwol. and Nat. Hist. Soc , Shrews- 
bury and Oswestry (1879), pp. 20. (Wholly 
inadequate. ) 

Fletcher (Rey. W. G. D.), Shropshire Topo- 
graphical MSS. in the British Museum (in 
Transactions of Shropshire Archwol. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Second Series, ii. 76-104). 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), A Bibliography 
of Battlefield (Shrop. Arch. and Nat. Hist. 
Soc., Third Series, iii, 273-83). 

Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Some Documents 
relative to the Battle of Shrewsbury (Shrop. 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Second Series, x. 
227-50). 

Fletcher (Rev. W. 
ments relating to the 


G. D.), Further Docu- 
Battle of Shrewsbury, 


Shrop. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Second 
Series, xii. 39-44. 
Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Shropshire 


Topographical and Genealogical MSS. pre- 
served in the Bodleian, Oxford (Shrop. Arch, 
and Nat. Hist. Soc.,Second Series, vii. 79-93), 
Fletcher (Rev. W. G. D.), Shropshire 
Topographical and Genealogical MSS. in 
the William Salt Library at Stafford (Shrop. 
Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., Second Series, vii. 
94-6). 
Fletcher (Rev. 
Records of Shrewsbury (Shrop. Arch. 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Second’ Series, x. 145-56). 


W. G. D.), The Municipal 
and 
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| 
Leighton (Stanley), The Early MSS. belong- | 
| us of the books printed at York, 


ing to Shrewsbury School (Shrop. Arch. and 
Nat. Hist. Soc., Second Series, ix. 219-308). 

Boyd (W. K.), Early Deeds relating to 
Chirbury (Shrop. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 
Second Series, x. 203-6). 

Vaughan (H. F. J.), Wenlock Corporation 
Records (Shrop. Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 
Second Series, vi. 223-83). 

‘Recent Boscobel Literature,’ 
‘ Historic Staffordshire.’ 

A. L, HUMPHREYS. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 
(7'o be continued.) 





Notes on Books. 
The English Provincial Printers, 

Bookbinders to 1557. By E. 

(Cambridge University Press.) 
IN the two series of lectures Mr. Duff delivered at | 
Cambridge as Sanders Reader in 1889 and 1904) 
he dealt with the printers, stationers, and book- 
hinders of Westminster and London from 1476 
to 1535—the period from the introduction of 
printing into England by Caxton to the death of 
his successor, Wynkyn de Worde. In the present 
series he turns to the provincial towns, and 
traces the history of the printers, stationers, 
and binders who worked in them from 1478, 
when printing was introduced into Oxford, up 
to 1557. Mr. Duff has extended the period to 
1557 because in that year a charter was granted 
to the re-formed Company of Stationers in which 
there was a clause prohibiting printing by any 
person not being a member of the St: itioners’ 
Company. This virtually put an end to all pro- 
vincial printing, “and with the exception of 
a few Dutch books, printed under a_ special 
privilege at Norwich between 1556 and 157%, and 
a doubtful York book of 1579, no printing was 
done outside London until 1581-5, when the Uni- 
versities of Cambridge and Oxford once more 
started their presses.” 

The first book from the Oxford Press was the 
* Expositio in Symbolum Apostolorum,’ a treatise 
by Tyrannius Rufinus on the Apostles’ Creed, 
which was finished on the 17th of December, 1478 
By an error of the printer an X was omitted 
from the figures forming the date in the colophon, 


and | 


Duff. 


Stationers, 
Gordon 
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Mr. Duff has much to tell 
which was 

‘from very early times an important centre of 
book production.” 

The first Cambridge printed work was a speech 
of Dr. Henry Bullock, delivered before Wolsey 
when the Cardinal visited the University in the 
autumn of 1520; and in 1521 a second book 
appeared, the sermon of Augustine, ‘ De Miseria 
ac Brevitate Vita.’ There is a Greek motto on 
the title-page. “This type is interesting as_the 





printing in England. 


| first ge nuine moveable Greek type used in Eng- 





and the year was printed as 1468. Mr. Duff gives 
particulars of the ‘ wonderful legendary story 


which was woven some two hundred and fifty years 
ago’ round this false date. 

“The only other provincial town besides 
Oxford whieh possessed a printing press in the 
fifteenth century was St. Alban’s, where an un- 
named printer started to work about 1479.’ The 
first book was ‘‘a small work of 
Datus, usually called * Super eleganciis Tullianis,’ 
of which the only known copy is in the ¢ 
University Library. It is a small quarto of 
eighteen leaves, and is printed in a peculiarly 
delicate Gothic letter.’ ‘The Chronicles of 
England,’ one of the two English books issued by 
the St. Alban’s s printer, is undated, but is ascribed 
to the year 1485. 
was the famous ‘Book of St. Alban’s,’ which 
contains the earliest known examples of colour- 


Augustinus | 


land.’ A year or two earlier,’ Mr. Dulf says, 

“W.de Worde had introduced a few words of 
Greek into an editionof Whitinton’s ‘Grammar, 
but the words were roughly cut on wood.” 

The amount of information the author has 
crowded into this little volume of 150 pages is 
wonderful. At the end we find a good index. 
The illustrations include the colophon and device 
from Whitinton’s ‘Grammar,’ from the unique 
copy in the British Museum. 


New English 
(Vol. VIII.) By 
Clarendon Press.) 
WE _ welcome another instalment of this great 
work. The most importe unt artic les in the sec tion 
before us are ‘** see,” ** seek,” ‘‘ self,” and ‘‘ sell.’ 
In all it is remarkable how many works of present- 
day fiction not, we imagine, likely to survive, 
and how many newspapers and other periodicals, 
are drawn upon for instanées of a kind which 
might equally easily have been collected from 
standard writings. The article on” is 
particularly interesting. ‘‘ Selfish was _ intro- 
duced in the middle of the seventeenth century— 
a word said to be of the Presbyterians’ ‘‘ own 
new mint ’’—and since then the number of 
compounds of “ self’ has been steadily growing, 
though, even in the previous century, a few had 
already appeared. Thus ‘ self-assurance ” and 
** self-ple: ising ”’ are used by Spenser ; ‘*self-lover,”” 


A Dictionary: See—Senatory. 


Henry Bradley. (Oxford, 


self ° 


‘self-praise,”’ ‘‘ self-seeking,”’ and ‘‘ self-trust ”’ are 
scuevaaaiene with him ; while “ self-will,”’ in our 
common sense of the term, goes back to the 


fifteenth century. For 
quotation is from Coleridge. The article ** sell’ 
seems to us curiously arranged. After the obso- 
lete sense ‘*‘ to give, or hand over,” we get, not 
the chief current sense, but ** to give up treacher- 
ously,’’ ‘‘ to betray,” a use which is said to have 
‘a mixture of sense 3.” It would surely have 
been better—that is, closer to the nuance of 
intention in the actual usage of “ sell’’ for ‘ to 
betray ’’—if it had been described as an extension, 
often metaphorical, of the current sense, and had 
been ranged under that. The instances given 
cannot be said to preclude this. 

A certain number of curious words fall within 
this volume. ‘“ Seer-sucker,” lit. ‘milk and 
sugar,’ the corruption of a Persian word, is a 
thin linen fabric with a puckered surface, origin- 


** selfless ”’ the earliest 


| ally made in India, and now coming into use in 


Cambridge | 


The last book from this press | 


the United States. ‘‘Sempiternum,” a seven- 
teenth-century name for a woollen cloth, suggests 
afresh the familiar difficulty of finding names for 
things, and a recklessness, like our own, in the 
employment of great words for trivial purposes. 
The last instance of ‘‘ sele’’ quoted is, naturally, 
from Borrow, who uses it fairly often—‘‘I gave 
the man the sele of the day’; but there is also 
an early nineteenth-century instance from East 
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Anglia, showing that, in the phrase * 
good seals,” or “* bad seals,’ the word was then 
at least in colloquial use. ‘* Selion ’’—sillon, a 
furrow—used, as it appears, from the fifteenth to 
the end of the seventeenth century, turns up 
again in 1839, and yet again in The Times in 
1894. 





BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Mr. L. C. BRAUN (No. 
French and German books to offer: 
‘Works’ of Victor Hugo, Moliére, 
Lessing, Schiller, and Goethe 5 a copy of the 
original edition of C asanova’s ‘ Mémoires,’ 1833-7, 
17. 1s.; Draner’s ‘ Souvenirs du Siége de Paris,’ 
17.; and a first edition of Heine’s ‘Atta Troll,’ 
1847, 1/., besides many others. In English or 
Latin we noticed the following: ‘ Anthologia 
Hibernica, or Monthly Collections of Science, 
Belles-Lettres, and History,’ illustrated, 1793-4, 
ll. 5s.; ‘The History and Practice of Aerosta- 
tion,’ by Tiberius Cavallo, 1785, 21. ; the * Works ’ 
of Burns, with Bewick’s woodcuts, 2 vols., 1808, 
at; 3 Matthiolus (Petrus Andreas), ‘ De Plantis 
Epitome,’ 1686, Il. 10s. ; London and_ its 
Environs’ (Dodsley), 1761, 17. 5s.: and Nostra- 
damus’s ‘The True Prophecies, or Prognostica- 
tions,’ 1685, 11. 1s. Mr. Braun has besides an 
‘English Topography, bound up in fourteen 
1to vols., being a collection of views and news- 
paper cuttings made about the middle of the last 
century, carefully arranged, and _ illustrative of 
the whole of England, for which 20/7. is asked. 


Mr. BERTRAM DOBELL sends us his Catalogue 
205. He has a copy of the Kelmscott ‘ Chaucer’ 
for sale, for which 70/. is asked. From the Butler 
Library there are three fine MS. copies of the 
Vulgate: the first, thirteenth and fourteenth 
century—366 leaves, 4to—writtenin small Gothic 
letter, probably by a Northern French scribe, 
initials in blue and red inks, and contemporary 
notes in the margins 45/.: the second, Anglo- 
Norman of the fourtee nth century, 410 leaves, 
{to, also written in Gothic with unusually nume- 
rous and finely illuminated letters, offered for 751. ; 
the best, an Anglo-Norman MS. of a somewhat 
earlier date, with initials resembling those in early 
Irish work, 470 leaves, richly ornamented, and 
having later MS. notes in the margins, 901. 
Of nine Hore, the most valuable is an edition 
printed in semi-Gothic letter ‘‘a Paris par 
Guillaume Anabat....pour Gillet Hardouyn.. 
et pour Germain Hardouyn,” upon vellum, with 
eighteen full-page woodcuts and twenty-eight 
small initial figures of saints, all painted and 
illuminated, as well as other ornaments, the 
illuminated work being by Germain Hardouin, 
1500-20, 601. Another, printed in Gothic letter 
by Pierre Jouault, also richly adorned, is offered 
for 401.3; and there isa manuscript Hore (French, 
late fifteenth century) which may also be had 
for 40/. The most important manuscript we 
notice here is, however, a_ fifteenth-century 
* Roman de la Rose,’ 140 leaves, in semi-Gothic 
characters, with contemporary marginal notes— 
from the Didot sale—90/. An interesting item, 
for which 122. 12s. is asked, is an American 
powder-horn, of oxhorn and ivory, engraved 
with the English Royal Arms, ships, views of 
New York, Quebec, and Mount Royal, with a 
map above showing rivers, lakes, coastline. &c. 


78) has a number of good 
complete 
Herder, 





* he keops | Phere are two first editions of Jane Austen— 


* Mansfield Park,’ 3/.5s., and‘ Northanger Abbey,’ 

. 38.3; some ten or eleven examples of binding, 
of which the best is Mearn’s ‘ Waller,’ 161. 16s.:; an 
uncut copy of Blake’s Young’s ‘ Night Thoughts ’ 
for 15l.; some good Chapmans; a_ black- 
letter Chaucer, Rycharde Kele (1538), 211.5 
and three first ‘editions of Keats— ‘ Endy mion,’ 
1818, 65]. another copy, 38l.; and “Lamia, 
Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, and Other 
Poems,’ 1820, 65/1. 

LooKING through Catalogue 331, which has 
reached us from William George’s Sons of Bristol, 
we notice a number of useful modern works 
offered at moderate prices, and several older 
books and collections or sets of a series. Collin- 
son’s * History and Antiquities of the County of 
Somerset,’ 1791, is one of the most important, 
61. 12s. 6d.; Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia of 
History,’ 133 vols., 1836, &e., is to be had for 
51. 188.3; and there is The European Magazine 
and London Review, 1782-1829, 78 vols., for 
4], 4s. We netice also the original ‘ Aldine Be 
edition of Chaucer, 1845, in 6 vols., 12mo, 61. 6s. 

WE have received their Catalogue No. 18 from 
Messrs. Walford Bros. It contains a number of 
scarce and interesting books at moderate prices, 
and, in particular, several sets of important series 
of publications. Thus we noticed the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, complete from its begin- 
ning in 1834 to 1910, 62 vols. in all, 252.3; The 
Alpine Journal, 1863-1911, a few numbers 
wanting, 18/7. 18s. ; ‘ The Comic Almanac ’ for the 
years 1835-53, 6/1. 15s.; a complete set of the 
Publications of the Early English Text Society, 
in all 245 numbers, 8vo, with one additional 
volume, folio, 1864-1910, 70l.; a complete set 
of the English Historical Society’s Publications, 
1838-56, 14/.; and Vols. I1-—XV. of the produc- 
tions of the Philobiblon Soc iety, with four extra 
volumes, privately printed for members of the 
Society only, 1854-84, 14. 14s. There are some 
good Dickens items, as well as T. F. Dibdin’s 
‘ Bibliographical, Antiquarian, and Picturesque 
Tour in the Northern Counties of England and 
in Scotland,’ 1838, 137. 13s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 

Messrs. W. & G. Foye have sent us the first 
number (which runs to eight pages) of their ‘ Books- 
Wanted Circular,’ to be issued henceforth every 
fortnight. This seems to us a truly useful enter- 
prise. We should like to suggest that some kind of 
classification be adopted in the list, were it only 
the separation of the fiction from the rest of the 
items inquired for. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
(ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed 


to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
a at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 











